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Foundations Play Key Role in 
Protecting BC Rainforests 


By Sam Tucker, Wilburforce Foundation 


Suppose I told a story about a 
rare, biologically-rich wilderness 
—a place that warrants protec- 
tion. Would you continue 
reading? 


Now suppose that conservation 
groups have developed an 
opportunity for protecting this 
place to which government and 
industry are, so far, amenable. 
Are you intrigued yet? Let’s 
add that the basis for this 
proposed protected area 
complex and land management 
regime is sound conservation 
science. For good measure, the 
solution involves, among other 
things, delivering investment to 
nearby communities and the 
indigenous peoples who live in 
the region. 


One final item might pique your 
interest — the origins of this 
opportunity trace back toa 
CGBD meeting in September 
1992. 


Here’s the scoop: a deal is on 
the table to protect British 
Columbia’s coast, the Great 
Bear Rainforest. It merges large- 
scale wilderness protection with 
financial opportunity for local 
communities. It puts conserva- 
tion biology into action. It 
represents an innovative model 
for being proactive in a political 
climate that seemed to afford 
only constant defense. Finally, 
foundations will have partici- 
pated from promising start to 
hard won finish. There exists a 
perfect evaluation case-study, 
one that will help us improve 
collaboration in the interest of 
protecting biodiversity. 


CGBD as Instigator 


There is no climate more com- 
forting and few places more 
beautiful than southern 
Vancouver Island in September. 
The days remain dependably 
clear; the warm afternoon air 
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turns crisp by last light. Nearby 
mountains, visible in three 
directions, remain capped with 
snow. The sea is everywhere. 


The CGBD, in all its wisdom, 
scheduled a briefing about BC 
wilderness for September 1992 
on southern Vancouver Island. 
Participants willingly signed up. 


Over three days, representatives 
from Homeland, Weeden, 
Compton, Pew, and other 
foundations learned about the 
extensive biotic wealth of British 
Columbia. They learned that 
more trees were being cut in BC 
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each year than in all US national 
forests. They connected with 
leaders from a nascent environ- 
mental community. They saw 
slides of BC’s coastal temperate 
rainforests presented by Peter 
McAllister, who had extensively 
explored the region by boat. 


Peter’s pictures drew particular interest. They 
revealed fecund beauty in what seemed a most 
remote, untouched corner of the planet. In fact, 
the place hid less than one hour by float plane 
from where his audience gathered. The region, 
encompassing 21 million acres from the northern 
tip of Vancouver Island to the Alaska border and 
including the Queen Charlotte Islands came to be 
known as the Great Bear Rainforest. 


The foundations in the audience already appreci- 
ated coastal temperate rainforests, having invested 
heavily in protecting the remaining ancient forests 
of the Pacific Northwest. But the Great Bear 
Rainforest was clearly no remnant. Here was a 
place with over 100 large river valleys undisturbed 
from estuary to the height of land, a place rich with 
wolves, salmon, and grizzly bears. 


The meeting was a success in that a strong rela- 
tionship emerged between BC activists and 
foundations devoted to protecting ecosystems. By 
2001, environment groups succeeded in increasing 
BC’s protected area system to 12 percent of the 
province’s acreage. 


The Great Bear Rainforest benefited from conser- 
vation advocacy fueled by foundation grants. 
However, it remained vulnerable over the subse- 
quent decade. Among the millions of BC’s newly 
protected acres, very few were in the rainforest. 


Search for Solution 
Protecting the Great Bear Rainforest has proven a 


challenge, but for every challenge there is a 
solution. Extensive work by the conservation 


community in recent years resulted in the engage- 
ment of a range of parties — including NGOs, 
foundations, logging companies, First Nations, 
governments, and coastal communities — in an 
attempt to find an acceptable solution. Environ- 
mental organizations, led by ForestEthics, 
Greenpeace, and the Sierra Club of Canada’s BC 
Chapter (jointly known as the Rainforest Solutions 
Project, or RSP), have established the framework 
for anew conservation model comprising the 
following elements: 


= permanent protection of at least 30 percent of 
the land base, including pristine rainforest 
valleys and other areas of ecological signifi- 
cance as determined by extensive scientific 
analysis; 

* establishment of a sound and rigorous ecosys- 
tem-based management across the entire 
landscape; 

= recognition and accommodation of First 
Nations’ aboriginal rights and title within their 
traditional territories; and 

= realignment of the regional economy away 
from dependence on industrial resource 
extraction, and towards a new economy that 
supports the long-term health of the environ- 
ment and human communities in the region. 


The next step was to determine the solution cost. 
What is the price of conservation-based economic 
development in a region whose population of 
30,000 is scattered through several small, isolated 
communities? 


No property will be 
purchased, as the Great 
Bear Rainforest is com- 
prised of public land. The 
formula, therefore, 
becomes more compli- 
cated than that of a 
traditional land transac- 
tion. In this scenario, 
funds are to be used for 
shifting the coastal economy 


away from industrial extraction in exchange for 
permanent protection of wilderness. A balance 
must be struck. The price must be high enough to 
ensure the project’s success and low enough to 
ensure fundraising success. 


The solution cost and terms have boiled down 
to this: 


= $90 million USD, split between public and 
private sources. The private sources will be 
foundations, major donors, and corporations. 
The primary public source is expected to be 
the Canadian government. Funds will endow a 
new institution, the Coast Opportunities 
Foundation (COF). The COF will administer 
grants to First Nations for economic and 
capacity development projects. Each First 
Nation is entitled to funds as determined by 
the quantity and quality of land protected 
within its traditional territory. 


« $60 million USD of additional funds for 
socially-responsible investment in both native 
and non-native communities impacted by 
decreased logging activity. These investments 
serve as loan funds to support economic 
diversification in places like Prince Rupert, 
Port Hardy, Campbell River and other indus- 
trial centers on the Great Bear Rainforest’s 
perimeter. 


The private responsibility for financing the COF 
stands at $45 million USD. Several funders, 
including Packard, Moore, Hewlett, Rockefeller 
Brothers, and Wilburforce, recently guaranteed 
nearly $10 million as a down payment toward the 
total capital goal. An effort is now underway to 
secure the balance. 


Decision to Dig Deep 


Supporting funders are digging deep into their 
pockets to ensure this opportunity’s success. For 
example, the Wilburforce funds committed for 
2004 as a contribution toward the solution cost 
are a significant one-time addition to the 
foundation’s core grantmaking budget. We are 
motivated primarily by an eagerness to protect an 
intact and rare ecosystem. However, engagement 
in the Great Bear Rainforest affords some addi- 
tional value. 


The last few years have been difficult ones for the 
philanthropic community. An anti-conservation 
administration in the US forced us, as well as our 
grantees, into a defensive posture; its notable 
savvy has compromised many of our traditional 
strategies. Additionally, the steep drop in financial 
markets decreased our capacity to fund the 
important defensive work, compounding conser- 
vation groups’ strain. 


The opportunity for the Great Bear Rainforest 
described here represents an innovative new 
mechanism — a proactive tool that could serve as 
a model in other areas. Wilburforce feels a re- 
sponsibility to invest in new ideas that will allow 
the conservation community to continue to achieve 
its goals. 


Conservation Biology Meets 
Community Development 


Numerous CGBD member foundations recently 
gathered in New York City for a meeting regard- 
ing the practical application of conservation 
biology. The popularity of the event serves as a 
good indicator that the convergence 
of science with conservation 
is important to our commu- 
nity. Itis also a difficult 
puzzle, as the 
political process 
often finds ways 
to conveniently 


ignore science. The solution currently under 
construction for the Great Bear Rainforest affords 
a step toward overcoming this hurdle. 


The goal of this deal is to protect over 30 percent 
of the Great Bear Rainforest and apply strict 
ecosystem-based management guidelines to the 
balance of the land. However, the acres targeted 
for protection are not just any acres; they are not 
the “rock and ice” that are often the only benefi- 
ciary of protected status. Instead, the targets 
include the majority of the remaining intact low 
valley bottoms. These are the homes of big trees, 
big salmon runs, and big bears, as well as much of 
the forest’s biological wealth. 


An independent science body with representation 
from the Nature Conservancy of Canada and 
Round River Conservation Studies has completed 
an ecosystem spatial analysis of the region. The 
product is a detailed inventory of critical areas as 
identified through the lens of several focal species. 
These maps represent a fundamental negotiating 
tool for land use decisions. 


The RSP, in association with funders, have 
developed a formula for determining the amount 
of money that will be provided to each participat- 
ing First Nation for the purposes of conservation 
management and economic development. The 
formula guarantees funds based on a scale 
weighted toward acres of high bio- 
logical value and complex 
integrity. In other words, the 
incentive for aboriginal 
communities is not to offer 
the most acres for protec- 
tion, but the best 
acres. 
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The formula ensures that the ecosystem doesn’t 
win at the cost to communities. 


Collaboration and Evaluation 


The CGBD serves to help foundations accomplish 
two objectives: to collaborate, and to protect 
biological diversity. The pending solution in the 
Great Bear Rainforest affords members an excel- 
lent case study with which to evaluate its effective- 
ness in both. 


Investment in the Great Bear Rainforest solution 
effectively began on September 30, 1992. During 
that morning, the CGBD members attending the 
“British Columbia Forest Policies and Practices” 
meeting on Vancouver Island talked collectively 
about what they had learned in the preceding 
days. Moved by the opportunity to protect a rare 
ecosystem and by the energy of BC activists, they 
expressed their intent to include BC in their 
grantmaking portfolio. 


Closing this deal means CGBD foundations can 
finish what we started. We can observe and 
evaluate how money, time, creativity, and collabo- 
ration benefit special places like the coastal 
temperate rainforests of British Columbia, as well 
our efforts to protect biological diversity else- 
where. 


Important Links 


Rainforest Solutions Project 
http://www.savethegreatbear.org/ 

The Rainforest Solutions Project is a 
coalition of ForestEthics, Greenpeace, 
Sierra Club of Canada’s BC Chapter, and 
the Rainforest Action Network. 


Coast Information Team 
http://www.citbc.org/ 

The independent science body informing 
the protected areas and ecosystem-based 
management decisions in BC’s Great Bear 
Rainforest. 


MEMBER NEWS 


Moriah Fund Program Associate David 
Mattingly is now working half-time as a Junior 
Program Officer for the new Fund for Global 
Human Rights, which was established last year to 
direct resources to human rights organizations 
around the world. David will manage the Fund’s 
grantmaking programs in Mexico and Central 
America. 


Mark L. Shaffer, a nationally recognized leader 
in biodiversity conservation, has joined the Doris 
Duke Charitable Foundation as Director of the 
Environment Program. Mark most recently served 
as Senior Vice President of Programs for Defend- 
ers of Wildlife. Prior to his work with Defenders, 
Mark worked with three other major conservation 
organizations: The Nature Conservancy, The 
Wilderness Society, and the US Fish and Wildlife 
Society. 


Dan Miller has been promoted to Program 
Associate for Conservation and Sustainable 
Development (CSD) at the John D. and Catherine 
T. MacArthur Foundation. In this new expanded 
position, Dan will continue his role in research and 
mapping for CSD’s global program and he will 
also have the authority to serve as a program 
officer for grants. 


UPCOMING EVENTS 


Dan Martin is leaving 
the Gordon and Betty 
Moore Foundation at the end 
of February to become Senior 

Managing Director at the Critical 

Ecosystem Partnership Fund (CEPF), 

based at Conservation International (CI). CEPF 
makes grants in global biodiversity hotspots and 
currently receives funds from the World Bank, the 
GEF, the government of Japan, CI, and the 
MacArthur Foundation. 


The Compton Foundation has hired Jennifer 
Sokolove as Program Officer for the Environ- 
ment. Jen is currently a post-doctoral fellow at the 
University of California, Berkeley, in the Depart- 
ment of Environmental Science, Policy and 
Management. She has worked as either a consult- 
ant or researcher with Shorebank Enterprise 
Pacific, the West Marin Growers’ Group, the 
Greater Yellowstone Coalition, and in Indonesia, 
Malaysia and Thailand. Jen replaces Suzanne 
Michell, who now works as an independent 
consultant. 


Feb. 26-29. 7 Prairie Conservation and Endangered Species Conference (Calgary, AB). 


Contact: www.pcesc.ca. 


Mar. 1-5. Aquaculture America 2004 (Honolulu, HI). 


Contact: worldaqua @ aol.com or see www.was.org. 


Mar. 5-7. Southeastern Ecology and Evolution Conference (Atlanta, GA). Contact: Alan Wilson, 
alan.wilson @biology.gatech.edu or see www. biology.gatech.edu/SEEC/SeeC. html. 


Mar. 16-18. AIBS 2004 Annual Meeting: Invasive Species: The Search for Solutions (Washington, 
DC). Contact: www.aibs.org/annual-meeting-2004/ or rogrady @aibs.org. 


Mar. 16-20. North American Wildlife and Natural Resource Conference (Spokane, WA). 


Contact: www.wildlifemanagementinstitute.org 


CGBD WORKING GROUPS 


Conservation Biology 


The field of conservation biology offers important 
tools for grantmakers seeking to stretch their 
resources to achieve maximum impact. With this 
in mind, several CGBD members worked with 
staff to prepare a two-day funder briefing on the 
subject, convened on December 11-12 at the 
American Museum of Natural History in New 
York City. The program brought together scien- 
tists and foundation representatives who are 
working together to save biodiversity through the 
application of conservation biology principles. 
The focus of the agenda was practical, not aca- 
demic. The program attempted to get funders up 
to speed on terms and topics in conservation 
biology, but with an eye to helping funders apply 
conservation biology concepts to improve their 
grantmaking. 


Topics included: 


- Development of the Field of 
Conservation Biology 

- Conservation Biology Toolbox 

- History of Funder Support for 
Conservation Biology 

- Applying Conservation Biology in 
Grantmaking — Case Studies from the Field 

- Why, When and How is Conservation Biology 
Utilized in the Development of Public Policy? 

- Capacity Building for the Next Generation of 
Conservation Biology Practitioners 


Case studies included examples from both domes- 
tic and international contexts and from terrestrial 
and marine environments. 


The speaker list encompassed leaders in the field 
of conservation biology, including: 
- Carolyn Campbell, Coalition for 
Sonoran Desert Protection 
- Craig Groves, Wildlife Conservation Society 
- Susan Holmes, Earthjustice 
- Honorable Rush Holt (D-NJ), 
US House of Representatives 
- Deborah Jensen, Society for 
Conservation Biology 
- Ann Kinzig, Resilience Alliance 
- Fred Koontz, Wildlife Trust 
- Melanie McField, World Wildlife Fund 
- Don Melnick, Center for Environmental 
Research & Conservation 
- Reed Noss, University of Central Florida 
- Michael Reed, Tufts University 
- Walt Reid, Millennium 
Ecosystem Assessment 
- Dennis Sizemore, Round River 
Conservation Studies 


- Brooks Yeager, World Wildlife Fund 


Forest Conservation 


On December 10 at the Ford Foundation, the 
public lands sub-group convened “Opportunities 
to Advance Environmental Strategies in 2004.” 
The briefing was designed to assist funders in 
identifying opportunities to advance key environ- 
mental strategies in the next year and to provide 
them with an in-depth look at a number of envi- 
ronmental campaigns and initiatives. Topics on the 
briefing agenda included: 


Voters’ Views on the Environment 

A New Frame for Environmental 

Advocacy for 2004 

Profile of Key Campaigns Defending Bedrock 
Environmental Laws and Driving 
Environmental Messages in 2004 


Marine Conservation 


The Marine Working Group will convene its 
annual winter meeting on February 25-27 in 
Miami, Florida. The two-day briefing will cover a 
variety of marine conservation topics, with an eye 
to identifying a handful of collaborative strategic 
opportunities for the coming year. 


Topics include: 


Challenges to marine conservation — 
examples from Florida 

Marine mammal conservation 

U.S. marine policy in 2004 

Economic transitions to sustainable fisheries 
Developing sustainable marine aquaculture. 


Climate and Energy 


Spurred by a new study (published in the 

January 8, 2004 issue of Nature) that climate 
change may lead to the extinctions of a quarter of 
all terrestrial animals and plants over the next fifty 
years, the Climate & Energy Funders Group 
sponsored an annual funders’ strategy meeting on 
February 3-4 in San Francisco. The luncheon 
keynote address for the meeting — on the role of 
California and other US states in combatting 
climate change — was delivered by Terry 
Tamminen, California’s new Secretary of the 
Environment. (Until his appointment by Governor 
Schwarzenegger, Tamminen was Executive 
Director of Environment Now and an active 
member of the C&E Funders Group.) 


Health and Environmental 
Funders Network 


HEFN and several of its funder partners will 
cosponsor a panel on the “New Faces of the 
Environmental Health Movement’ at the 2004 
annual meeting of Grantmakers In Health (Febru- 
ary 25-27, Hollywood, FL). This panel —chaired 
by Jenifer Altman Foundation Executive Director 
Marni Rosen — will highlight the increasing 
engagement of health-affected groups and com- 
munities, health care professionals, and the 
health care industry in efforts to reduce 

exposures to harmful toxic sub- 
stances. (For information on the 
GIH meeting, see 


www.gih.org.) 


THE CONSULTATIVE GROUP ON 
BIOLOGICAL DIVERSITY 


Presidio Building 1016 Phone: 415/561-6575 

PO: Box 29361 Fax: 415/561-6490 

San Francisco, CA 94129-0361 E-mail: cgbd@cgbd.org 
Web: www.cgbd.org 
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Alicia Ushijima, Program Associate 
Kathy Sessions, Coordinator 


Margot Bevington, Administrative Assistant pe af ee! Se rs, 
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